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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes an ongoing project on the nature 
and effects of family structure and family interaction. The research 
presented involves the study of normal families, emphasizing the 
effects of system-level variables on the development of children 
within the family. A A theoretical model is provided which focuses on y 
the individuation process, i.e., the development of the individual 
within the family setting, and the way in which comfort with 
difference, accuracy of interpersonal perception, mutual validation 
and active discussion of opinions among family members contribute to 
and are affected by the personal development and functioning of 
individual family members. These system-level variables are examined 
as they are revealed in patterns of conversational interaction. Data 
collection from families with normal adolescent daughters, families 
of daughters with anorexia nervosa, and families with a history of 
child abuse is described and the development of a codifig scheme to /“ 
facilitate the microanalysis of the process of interaction is a ¢ 
discussed. Analyses of differences among identifiable subsamples of . 
the normal population are reported, as are comparisons involving the 
anorexic group and a subsample of the abuse group. The ability of the 
model to distinguish between strong and weak families within a normal 
population, as well as between normal and clinical populatigns; is . 
also examined. (Author/NRB) 
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‘Patterns of Verbal Communication 


in Strong Families 


*. 


This paper reports on an ongoing series of studies on the nature and 
tg effects of fanily structure and family interaction. The protect started 
in 1974 with a commitment to four primary goals: 
1.-To study a population of normal (ie. unlabeled) families; 
‘ 2. To conceptualize and measure system-level variables to describe 
family structure and process; _ 
3. To develop microanalytic measures of interaction process to 
operationalize family variables; and 


4. To study the relationship between family process and child 


development. 
Theoretical Model . A 


ne model underlying most of this research focuses on family, indivi- 
duat Yon abd the ietaeienaane between family individuation and the individual 
development and functioning of family. members, especially children. 
Our understanding of this process is grounded in the work of a number of 4 
family theorists, including Bowen (7,8), Karpel (11), Laing (14), Minuchin 
(18,19), Boszormenyi-Nagy (9), Skynner (23), and Wynne (24). The contri- 
ae butions of Kohut (12,13) and Mahler (17) in the area of the Peciccati 
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P of self concepts have also been important to our understanding of this 
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process. 
: | A simplified model of Foe sadiyaguey son process as we conceive e 
it is given in Figure l. The theprarteal variables arg Individual Devel- 
opment, Comfort wi Difference, Accuracy of Interpersonal Perception, 
Mutual ins ae Communication of Opinion.. Although our 
research focuses on the child's development as an end product of hs family 
system, our model is written more generally in recognition of tha: Base 
that both aviaven:at parents contribute to the creation and maintenance ~ 
.. Of the system and that the individual functioning and development of all 
family members are affected by cheay family system. | 
We think of Individual Development primaMsy in terms of personal 
security, self awareness and self efficacy. Self awareness and self : 
acceptance tend to be associated with other awareness and other Apieptances 
When one feels personally secure, there is less need for otHers to be or 
act in a particular way in order to bolster a shaky self image. Thus 
there is greater tolerance for the unexpected and the unique in fater- 
personal interaction; one is lass threatened by finding that others are ‘ 
‘a different from what one had expected oeheted for. We call this ciieiadee 
Comfort with Difference. ~ ; ; | 7 
When one is comfortable eit difference, there is less of a tendency 
ty for one's perception of the, other to be distorted by one's unmet needs; yt 
there is jens that is unwanted or unaccepted in oneself that will be A 
dealt with eiioughi wisteck tee: Tha more comfortable one is with unexpected 
differences in others, the less ean there is to misperceive others de. 


having identical thoughts and feelings, or as being whatever ityis one 


needs them to be in order to protect one's own sense of security. Thus, 
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‘Individual | 
‘Development 


Comfort ‘ 
with Difference 


Active Communication 
of Opinion 


Accuracy of 
Interpersonal 
Perception 


Mutual 
Validation 
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_/Biesre 1. A Simplified Model of the Individuation Process 
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_ sense to me." Validation also involves responding to the eee 
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the greater one's Accuracy of\Interpérsdnal Perception. 
_ Accuracy of Interpataonsi Perception directly sceotuucd to the { 
, 
ability of individuals in the relationship to. carry on a mutually satis- 
fying and mutually validating relationship.. This is because one's ability 
to provide the other with understanding and to meet the other's anode 
depends on one's ability to receive ie orhee's communication accurately 
and to perceive accurately the other's need. thus greater Accuracy of 
Interpersonal Perception is likely to lead to a greater degree’ of Mutual 


Validation. By validation is meant the ability to acknowledge the other, 


to communicate in effect,:"I heard what you said; whaf you are saying makes 


in effect, "What you are doing and saying has a specific effect on me; 
here is how I react." . . . ; 
Receiving validation from the seta one feels comfortable in the 
relationship. When one knows that the other will listen openly and respond 
meaningfully, one is more inclined to communicate fully. Active erin 
t : 
cation of Opinion is also enhanced by a eanue of mutual support, connected- 


ness and intimacy that often results from mutual validation. The Active 


Communication of Opinion increases one's sense of personal security by 


- letting one know where one stands. The increase in information improves 


“one's self awareness by the simple’increase in feedback one receives. 


And one's sense of self efficacy increases by the observation of the etbunte 

of one's behavior on the epiee 3 . 
The cycle can also be described negatively. Individuals feeling 

cia 6 insecure, unable to acknowledge or accept important aspects 


of the self, are more likely to feel uncomfortable with the inevitable 
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differences that emerge in all interpersonal relationships. The lack of 
Comfort er Difference nakes one more likely to perceive others through 
heavily clouded glasses. For suvh pergons, the strong push of own needs 
t 
and fear of contradiction leads to selective attention to the traits 
of others, and thus to ve Accuracy of Interpersonal Perception. Less 
accuracy in perceiving the other, ingreceiving the other's communication, 
means less ability to respond appropriately to the other's needs. Failure 
to REcenve appropriate response is disappointing and is debeineneal to 
one's willingness mn expose oneself to potential criticism by Seaube hae 
one's opinions. The lack of Active Communication df Opinion increases 
one's uncertainty and increases the probability of iidandiapetandtie. 
Mutual invalidation and mutual misunderstanding inhibit the development 
of a sense of closeness seesaietl support in the relaeisnship: do not 
provide accurate information about the self, and thus descrease each 
individual's self awareness, sense of security, and self efficacy. 

The theoveeteal variables in our model are, of course, also influ- * 
enced by a number of factors not considered here. Likewise, cherd are 
more complex relationships between the variables in the model ‘than those 
described here. A,more complete description of the individuation process, 
including a discussion of the subjective experience of that process for 
saateiduate involved in relationships at Nerne levels of gindividuation, 
is provided in Bell et al, (5). For a more detatied description of the 
research project, and for additional results of data analyses comparing 


optimal and avarage families within the normal population, see papers by 


Bell and Bell (1,4). 


' specifiic/ pnedictions about relationships between the theoretical variables \ 


Hypotheses * ane." 


v/ 
The model of the individuation process given in Figure 1 makes 
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+ 
depicted. In this paper we will examine the relationship between Individual 


Development and three other ee Comfort with Difference, Mutual 
Validation, and Active Communication of Opinion. 

Because we view the family as a system, the theoretical model in 
Figure 1 describes the relationships aia all family members. The level 
of Individual Development of parents and children is seen Asa product of, 
the individuation process operating over many years. This ore should 


. 


be reflected in both marital and family interactions. In the first of 
a ~~ « 7 
our analyses, we approach Individual Development as it is manifest in 


the development of adolescent daughters in normal (unlabeled) families. 


Two other analyses compare clinical samples with matched controls. 


These samples are drawn from populations of families with daughters showing 


symptoms of anorexia nervosa and of families with a history of child 


_ abuse. 


We view family individuation as a basic family system process and 
expect that lower levels of individuation will contribute ie, or be associ- : 
ated vith, a wide range of family dysfunctions and family-influenced 
inddvidual sa nueeee Within a normal population, we expect €hat / 
highly individuated famdlies will provide a better environment for indi- 
vidual development and that this will be reflected, in our study, in the 
functioning of the adolescent daughter in the family. 


Family. therapists and theorists who have cea with families 


cohtaining an anorexic daughter, have noted common family system properties 
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in these families (20,22). Ome of these dynamics is the denial of the 


anorexic daughter's individuality. Through covert control, the-family 
My i 


seems to mold the daughter into the person they need ber to be, perhaps 


in order to sustain a dysfunctional marital relationship. The symptom 


of anorexia is often described as rie-daugitaeta way of establishing some 
een -- some control over Kee own life. In such a family, one could 
expect to find a general discomfort with, and denial of, individuality, 
with accompanying lack of mutud@t validation and restricted sharing of 
concerns and feelings. 


4 


The individuation process may also help to illuminate the family 
: r) 


dynamics that contribute to child-abuse. It has been argued (10) that 


couples envolved in child abuse constitute an enmeshed marital system in 


which deeply felt needs for nurturance Le the part of each spouse lead 
to unrealistic expectations of parent ing from the mate. When these expec- 
oy are frustrated, a parent may turn to a child for this nurturance. 
Child abuse has been hypothesized to occur when this unrealistic expec- 
tation is not met. 
{ 

ae . ‘METHOD 

The bulk of our data were collected through home interviews with 
white, middle class families in Subieban Illinois. The sample consists 
of the fontites of 100 adolescent girls recruited through local high 
schools; there was no reported history of delinquency or mental illness 
in any of the I11inois families. Each family contained an adolescent 


daughter, age 16-17, and had two or three children all of whom were 
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. children of the present marriage. We also have data from four families 
containing a daughter with anorexia nervosa) (alao. a middle class sample), 
and data from about 25 couples (and 25 nntehea controls) with a itstary of 
child abuse. The child abuse couples are part of a project we are working 
on with Blair and Rita Justice, funded by the Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Health. Some of these datasabe still hele valtected The abuse sample . 

consists of families residing fin cities and towns in Texas, and are of 

a lower socioeconomic status thar the Illinois sample. 

This paper will report analyses of differences among identifiable 
subsamples of the normal population}, compating the marital interaction 

of parents of sacyseoadt girls who segeed Perri rat een a number 

of psychological and soeiometric meagures with the marital interaction of 

Saeenes of saubeedenk girls who sented relatively low on these measures 
(N = 15 in each group). | We will also report comparisons from the anorexic 

group (four fdiptitas with an anorexic daughter and 13 matched controls) 

and for a subsample (11 abuse couples with 11 matched controls) of the 


abuse data. 


Revealed Difference Ewercise . \ 

The data analyzed here were ‘collected in a deructure interview held 
in the family's home. After the family members fiad\given their written 
permission for the interview, they completed a pare True-False 
questionnaire about their family. This questionnaire was a shortened 
yersion of the Moos Family Environment Scale (21). The nections. 
provided the basis for a revealed dttference exercise for the marftal 


© 


couple. In this exercise, the spouses were asked to consider items on 


\ 


10. 
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the questionnaire ‘on which they had disagreed, and to try to reach a 
j aa, \ 


‘a 


consensus. They were given 6-10 slips of paper in an envelope. Each 

piece of paper listé¢d an item from the questionnaire and the answers 

of each person. They were asked to discuss the item and try to reach an 
agreement, then mark whether the AerBeuant was true or false -- or thab 

they still did not agree. Twenty minutes git available for this exercise. ' 


ay 


Other parts of the interview, including a family revealed difference: 


™~ 


exercise and a family projective self-description (3) will be discussed 


‘in future work. ’ 


r 3 


Interaction Process Coding Scheme 


Because of the ‘complexity and subtlety of the individuation process, 
it became apparent -that our coding scheme for describing the interaction 
process had to be complex and subtle. An early coding - 
effort (6) showed that an effort to capture the interaction process ~ 
with a single scale was inadequate. As a result we developed a coding. 
scheme consisting of five major scales with some 77 categories. In spite 
of the eouplexiig of ets aeae we have maintained intercoder reliabtlities 
ranging from 71 to 92 percent agreement among coders for each scale. 

The Interaction Prowews Coding Scheme (2) codes' speech divided into 
és smallest units we find interneeoniis meaningful: often clauses, - 


but equally often phrases and single words and sounds. For each such 


le 
speech unit, we code not only the content of the communication, but also 


‘its function in the interaction. re Topic scale codes the function of 


each speech unit: e.g.s, interruptions and floor control, hesitancy~and 


task avoidance, giving information and stating a position. The Orientation 


* 
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scale describes’ the form of the speech unit: i.e., qgestion, request, 
or assertion --“and whether the ee defines the assertion as a iar 
ception or as a Pant. The Focus scale describes the object of the speech 
unit: vhebher a behavior, feeling or idea is being discussed, and whose 
behavior, feeling or idea (the soeavecs or another“person's). The 

Support scale describes the quality of the affective relationship: positive, 
negative, sad, anxious. The Acknowledgement scale codes each statement 

in terms of its interpersonal funetion® when one person speaks, does‘ the 


other acknowledge and legitimate the contribution, ignore it, or undermine 


it? The coding scheme is available from the authors. 
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Measurement 


\ 


X\ 


Four of the five variables in Figure 1 have b measured in this 
study. Individual Development “is measured eae girl in gach 
family. Comfort with Difference, Active Communication of Gosntony. ene 
ve Validation are iesdeel-oa iiaband-witbe interaction during a: 
revealed difference exercise. | 

The Individual Development of the adolescent girl in each family 
is a Sehaae measure based on a aambee of psychological and sociométric 
instruments. Thdése are four scales of the California Psychological Inven- 
tory (sociability, socialization, self awareness and self control), Loevinger's 
measure of ego development (15,16), and a sociometri¢ measure looking at 


“a 


popularity and mutuality of friendship choices. From our sample of 100 Lae 
; es ‘ . % 

adolescent girls and their families, we selected the 15 girls with the ° 

highest Individual Development scores as our "high normal" group and the 


15 girls with the lowest scores as our "low normal" group. 


Lies : 
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\ Three of the theoretical varieties of Figure 1 are measured from 
the interactions of the parents in each of these families (future work will 

‘ focus on interactions among all family members; tits coding is not yet 

complete). Comfort with Difference is measured by four variables in the 

coding scheme. Two variables reflect the content of communication when 

one is uncomfortable with difference and disagreement: continuing to 

: ‘.. discuss an item after agreement has been reached (reflecting a hesitancy 

om to go on to the next item) and denial of sagneqattitaey for the disagree- 
ment (arguing Eee "We don't. really disagree," or that "It's all a matter 


f interpretation"). In addition to the content of speech indicating 
’ fe) 


ba 


style that reflect discomfort ; hemming and hawing (the "uh" and "well" 


ca t gue : ; . 
Koo dno"'ls goscuh . . well. . 1. “uh. . want to say. .uh.. that. .") 


and frequent use of the backchannel (encouraging the other to continue 


ty 
ve oe 


to speak). Standard scores on these variables are computed for each spouse 
- ahd then a combined Comfort with Difference score is computed for the 
This procedure is also used to compute scores~on the remaining 


two variables... 


Active Communicat ion of Opinion is DRASUPeG, | by three tteract ion 


fa sd Oe 
variables. In terms of ‘the: content of BPEEsh, active communication 


} * involves the clear statement of one's own position on the item under 
: Fal r 
discussion. Stylistically, one's active involvement in the communication 


‘ process is indicated by the frequency of interruptions (when one person's 


speech unit begins before € e . other.’ 8. unit has: been eoapleted) and overlaps* 


j ‘ 

r a Boy 
Ni ; 

‘ "yr Me Re 


(when both speakers begin their’ ‘speech units siecttanseixiyy. 


Four daternetdon variables are used to measure Mutudl Validattin: 
ae a 
oN ty % a. ee, 


Ca 


ne's lack of Comfort with Difference, we identified two aspects of speech : 


e : i: 
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Asking questions and verbally (or by silence) offering the floor to the 


ee 


other are seen as supporting the validity of the other's participation 


in the communication process. Similarly, responding to the intent of 
the other's speech (answering a quéstion or responding meaningfully to 
the other's assertion’) is validating, while failing to respond to the 


other's speech is seen as invalidating. 
RESULTS 


The results of data analyses are given in Figure 2. Values are 
given as standard scores adjusted for the seand and standard deviations 
of the Illinois sample. Thus care should Ss exercised when comparing the 
abuse results with those of the normal and anorexic groups because of class 
and subcultural differences between the Illinois and kan samples. 

According to our model of the individuation process, higher levels 
of individual Development should be associated with higher levels of 
Comfort with.Difference, Active Communication of Opinion, and Mutual 
Validation. These comparisons are given in Figure 2. Looking at differehces 
within the*normal population, two, of the comparisons are in the predicted 


‘ “ 


direction, although only Mutual Validation is significant at the .05 


gover by a directional t-test. The difference for husbands on Active 


Communication of Opinion approaches significance (p < .07, one-tailed); 


there is no difference for the wives on this variable. That this level 


XN. 


of confirmation has been ‘achieved may be considered remarkable considering 


that the, interaction process variables are measured over the conversations 


’ 


of the parents, while Individual Development is measured on an adolescent 
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ADOLESCENT ANOREXIA ‘CHILD 


DEVELOPMENT NERVOSA ABUSEx* 
‘Low High ® 
Normal Normal - Anorex Control Abuse “Control : 
(N=L5) (N@=15) . « (N#4) (N#13) (N=11) (N#11) 
+1 e a 


Comfort 
with 
Difference 
ee 2 ale (ys) (n.s.) ; sas Sic) 
. | +4 F : r ‘ ' 
+3 
+] 
Active 
Communication 0 
of Opinion 
-1 . ‘(n.s.) (n.s.) (p=.10) °. 
(husbands, p=.13) (husbands, p=.06) » 
+.5 : d a 
Mutual 
_ Validation 
‘a “ss (p=.09) lags (p=. 11) 
5 ‘ (n.s.) ‘ . 


Figure 2. Comparisons among Groups on Three Theoretical Variables* 


_.. %* Means are graphed as standard scores relative to 93 "normal" middle an 
class (Illinois) couples. All p values refl®ct 2-tailed comparisons. 


** This is a.lower class (Texas) sample. 
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girl in the family. Future analysis of ‘gtwatiin: process among all 
Sees family members may be Sinketed to provide stronger support for the model. 
_ Comparisons involving a sample of four families of anorexic girls 
: and 13 matched control families are all in the predicted direction, but 
these differences are not stattettealiy atgatetenit. Again, however, 
there is a significant ‘difference. in the predicted direction for Active 
Communication of Opinion by husbands only (p< .03). These results 
_ are suggestive of the importance of the individuation process in families \ 


« 


of anorexics, but a larger sails size is. needed to assure reliability. 

§ | Looking at the data eee he child abuse study, two ia the three 
comparisons are in the predicted direction sid are thus supportive of a 
higher pide of individuation in the control Pastiden ian in the families 
with re ener of child abuse. Active Communication of Opinion shows a 
significant difference in the predicted direction ( p € .05 for the 
diveceioual t-test). The third variable, Mutual Validatfon, shows a 
large difference oppésite to thé predicted direction. Results from other 
analyses suggest that abuse couples are also more verbally supportive 
and less verbally assertive than control ceiplek, : We may speculate 
that the abnormally high level of Mutual Validation in the abusive couples 
reflects an inability to discuss differences in a non-defensive, rational 


way. Thus feelings which cannot be verbally expressed are acted out wv 


instead, leading to the child abuse that characterizes these families. 


 . pet 
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’ 
the interaction coding scheme and of the model of the individuation 


where spouses with a history of child abuse score unexpectedly high on 
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DISCUSSION 
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The results sie cies < this paper should be taken as preliminary, 
primarily because, the saitiple sizes are small and represent only a part of 


‘ ee i 
the total data base. The results, however, do support the usefulness of | - 


process whose theoretical variables it was called upon to measure. Of 
the three theoretical variables PeEAL sonal Aned by the coding scheme, ~ 6 
only. Comfort with Difference resulted in no significant differences between 


groups. ‘This may reflect a weakness of the model, or it may be that this 


‘variable, being a description of an internal state rather than a descrip- A 


tion of behavior (as are Mutual Validation and Active Communication of 


_ Opinion) is less readily measured from interaction process. 


Some interesting substantive issues are raised by thé results of 
these analyses. The model seems to provide a useful tool for studying 
normal families, as well as for clarifying family dynamics for clinical 
ney aire: Differences were found in the marital interaction er ~ 
of ‘couples within a normal population -- couples selected on the basis of 
the Tadiyidual Development of one of their adolescent children. These 
results support the basic interconnectedness of the various subsystems 


(marital, family, parent-child) of the family. Also, we find that 


variables representing the various stages of the individuation process 


' tend to ‘vary consistently: when one variable takes on a high value in a 


sample, the other variables tend to take on high values., The consistency 


of the individuation process may break down, however, in the abuse group, 


“ 
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¢ 
Mutual Validation relative to control spouses. This finding was discussed 


in terms of the relationshdp between verbal and physical aggression. 
~ Se 
Future analyses. We feel that we have developed a rich data ion 


. 


_e- to explore marital and family system dynamics, and the relationship 
‘ i me 


. +, © ~ 
‘of these dynamics to the development and functioning 6f individual . S 
‘ ’ . , 
family members. The-immediate work of the Teeeere profect ‘will focus 
n , A + , 
on more complete analyses of the marital interact jon data. bstantively, . 
. Pa ( Z 
-this will involve study of intesaction process Correlates of ego develop- 
% : 
ment, socioeconomic status, and marital satisfaction. Also, we will 


be exploring the nature of power in the marital relationship. One of 

our interests is to examine the stimulus-response patterns of discussion 
partners on the changes in these patteras over time. When the coding and 
processing a the family interaction data ee aes we will be. skudying 
‘the relationship Sama aietiel and family systems, as well as the effect 
of both family climate and the particular role the individual in the 
family system on‘ that tndividual”s development das Shan ttendaps 


* ~ 
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a FOOTNOTES ~ 


aad leestilts of a factor analysis of the coding scheme include two 


interpersonal factors -- one which seems to reflect supportiveness, the 
other assertiveness. What is particularly interesting about these factors 


is that, in each case, both extremes appear to be dysfunctional. Positive 


‘support is associated with anxiety and hesitancy to present own ideas, 


iegeeive support with sadness. The positive pole on the assertiveness 
factor involves dogmatic assertions of fact. The negative pole involves 
4 deflection of potential confrontation by polite social talk, hesitancy 
to discuss disagreement and distractions. It is probably the case that, 


for many dimensions of interpersonal interaction, extreme behavior, in 


either direction, may reflect an inappropriate or dysfunctional adap- 


a 
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